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A  DAY'S  ANGLING  ON  THE  ALMOND. 


^0fo  kt  ^ti  about  |t» 

iN  the  first  page  of  our  fly-book  is  a  list  of 
articles  which  we  invariably  and  carefully 
consult  previous  to  leaving  home — a  custom 
^      we    would     recommend    every    angler   to 
adopt,    and  that  has   saved   us  many   disappoint- 
ments ;  for  how  often,  in  prospect  and  in  fact,  is 
a  day's  enjoyment   marred    by  the  feeling   which 

prompts  the  exclamation — "I've  forgot  my !" 

No  matter  what,  or  how  trifling  the  article  left 
behind  us  may  be,  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  there,  and  the  conviction,  amounting  to  a 
certainty,  that  we  would   be  much    more  happy 
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liad  we  liad  it  with  us,  is  often  sufficient  to  keep 
us  entirely  unhappy  all  day. 
Our  list  stands  thus  : 


Rod. 

Basket. 

Reel  and  Line. 

Cord. 

Flies. 

Flask. 

Bait. 

Pipe. 

Bait  Tackle. 

Tabac. 

Float. 

Fusees. 

"Two  thirds  for  Ratho  !"  The  hour  is  6.30  a.m. 
— the  day  Tuesday — the  month  June — and  the 
scene  the  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway.  A  considerable  rain-fall  had  occurred  on 
the  Sunday  previous,  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
liberty-day,  which  we  determined  to  avail  ourselves 
of  and  devote  to  our  favourite  amusement.  But 
do  not  suppose  that  we  arrived  at  our  station  so 
easily  as  this  abrupt  announcement  would  lead 
many  to  believe — not  at  all.  From  a  stand-at-ease 
position,  the  force  of  circumstances  behind  gradually 
squeezed  us  into  a  rather  confined  one ;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  we  at  last  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  dispenser  of  tickets,  and  that  between  the  fiery 
whiskers  of  a  farmer-looking  party,  the  be-devilled 
tile  of  an  alarmed  young  gent,  and  over  the  crushed 
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bonnet  of  a  strong-minded  female.  Throwing 
down  a  half-crown,  back  came  ticket  and  change 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  startle  any  one  who 
did'nt  know  the  clerk  had  a  "  kalkilating  machine 
in  his  pocket ;"  which  piece  of  information  we 
heard  given  by  a  youth  in  volunteer  uniform  to 
a  pretty  girl  under  his  escort — startled  as  above — 
and  are  sure  no  coiTection  of  "hat"  for  "pocket" 
occurred  in  our  hearing.  But  truly  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  clerks  calculate  the  amount  of 
fares  and  half-fares,  change  and  all,  is  astonishing. 
"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  says  a  grim-looking  giant — 
with  abundance  of  silver  lace,  beard,  and  patent 
leather  on  his  person — and  there  we  were,  with 
our  rod  between  our  knees,  and  ourselves  between 
our  friend  Roger  and  the  pretty  girl  who  received 
the  timeous  hint  about  mechanical  calculation, 
with  her  embryo  warrior  opposite — "eyes  front." 
We  anticipated  a  very  pleasant  journey  in  such 
company.  Jolt — jolt — ^jolt — and  slowly  emerging 
from  beneath  the  arches  of  the  E.  &  G.  Railway, 
heralded  by  those  peculiar  snorts  which  locomotives 
2vill  give,  and  which  some  people  persist  have  an 
asthmatical  similitude,  but  which  are  more  like — 
taking  the  noises  altogether — the  hoarse  Laughs  of 
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some  grim  demon  bearing  off  his  unconscious  freight 
to  his  "own" — his  "native  land," — we  soon  get 
into  the  regular  or  irregular  rot-et-tot  motion 
peculiar  to  rails  and  railway  travelling  in  general. 
Dash  into  darkness — into  the  sunlight  again — and 
we  are  fairly  away.  A  shrill  whistle  from  the  front, 
and  a  perceptible  diminution  takes  place  in  our 
speed—"  PHiNE— STORPHINE— CORSTORPHINE !" 
"  is  the  cry."  Doors  arc  slammed,  bells  rung,  and 
again  we  are  in  motion.  Trees  and  telegraph  posts 
dash  past  at  an  appalling  rate,  and  after  one  more 
stoppage,  we    hear   some    one    calling  hoarsely — 


EATH-A  !' 
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->- 


II. 


IJolii  |lot  to   po   |t. 

ISrCrLIXG  with  a  barbed  hook,  partially 
oovoretl  with  feathers,  haii\  worsted,  or  silk, 
dia\m  from  one  thousimd-aiid-one  different 
^  sources — attached,  of  course,  to  the  ortho- 
dox rod,  reel,  and  line — is  now  the  most  popular, 
as  it  is  certaiuly  the  most  cleanly  method  of 
luring  from  their  liquid  haunts  the  more  rapacious 
of  the  finny  tribes.  It  is  more  manly — ^more  near 
the  generally  receired  impression  couTeyed  by  the 
term  "sjx^rt" — than  any  other  manner  of  taking 
trout 

Therv  is,  iiowever,  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous 
nons^nsig  in  the  directions  giren  by  bookmakers  on 
the  sailed  of  Fly-fishing.  They  recomm^d  their 
readers  to  use  such  singular  materials  fcr  thdr  %- 
dressing— «end  them  to  such  oalrof4lie-v»j  scNinses 
— hind  them  down  by  such  striogmt  and  absmd 
i«^ati«»is,  tharit,  w«re  it  nc*  that  we  see  so  many 
t9U2k]eHniak«is^    by  homouring  their  weafen^^e^. 
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thriving  on  these  notions,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  whole  affair  an  excellent  joke.  AVhen 
you  are  bid  pluck  the  "whiskers"  from  your 
favourite  "  black  torn  cat,"  get  the  "  hair  from  the 
tail  of  a  brent  coiv,'^  or  that  from  "  the  skin  of  an 
abortive  calf" — does  it  not  read  like  a  very  good 
joke  indeed  1  Nor  do  they  confine  their  demands 
to  the  possessions  of  creatures  indigenous  to  the 
British  Isles.  We  are  told  of  the  eflScacy  of  the 
hair  and  the  infallibility  of  the  feathers  of  beasts 
and  birds  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  or 
to  be  seen  the  inmates  of  a  menagerie,  in  a  condi- 
tion so  truly  melancholy  and  so  utterly  dilapidated, 
that  to  borrow  or  steal  from  their  respective  coats, 
would  certainly  warrant  the  intervention  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Particular  flies  are  recommended  for  particular 
seasons,  streams,  channels,  depths  of  water,  states 
of  atmosphere,  quarters  of  wind.  Should  you 
proceed  to  any  particular  locality  indicated,  attend 
to  the  states  of  atmosphere  and  water,  pursue  the 
same  system,  using  the  flies  to  suit — all  as  re- 
commended by  the  individual  you  have  preferred 
as  your  instructor  —  so  infallible  will  those  flies 
have  proved  themselves,    that   not   one   fish   will 
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your  predecessor  have  left  you  to  prove  liis  words  : 
all  wlio  possessed  the  very  peculiar  taste  evmced 
by  his  alleged  success^  haviug  accompanied  him 
homeward  when  last  he  bestowed  upon  the  stream 
the  honour  of  his  presence  :  and  those  now  darting 
upwards  —  their  broad,  brawny  sides  glittering 
silverlike  in  the  setting  sunlight — are  evidently 
of  a  race  "who  knew  not  Joseph." 

Were  we  to  abide  by  the  strict  letter  of  these 
instructions,  moreover,  not  one  foot  of  the  stream 
con  Id  possibly  be  properly  tested.  Every  trifling 
current,  every  passing  breeze,  every  perceptible 
curl  on  the  stream  would  have  to  be  tampered 
with  ;  or  the  ever-varying  depth,  the  breadth  of  the 
channel,  and  the  nature  of  its  bottom,  would  have 
to  be  consulted  every  five  minutes  with  consider- 
able accuracy  ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  the  lure 
must  vary  in  colour  and  proportions  with  each  and 
all  of  these  conditions — a  blessed  day  would  be 
spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  reduce  a  preposterous 
theory  to  common  practice. 

The  flies  recommended  by  these  gentlemen  have 
doubtless  proved  eminently  successful  in  their 
hands  ;  but  we  beg  to  suggest,  that  were  they  as 
proficient  in  their  craft  as  they  would  have  us  be- 
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lieve,  any  other  flies,  bearing  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion in  size  to.  the  known  capabilities  of  the 
stream,  would  have  done  as  well — perhaps  better  ! 
Besides,  did  ever  two  anglers  agree  on  the  superior 
merits  of  any  particular  fly?  If  one,  should  be 
asked,  he  will  most  likely  say,  "  Ah  !  it  is  very 
good ;  but  this  is  the  best," — and  forthwith  open- 
ing his  book,  he  shows  you  something  you  probably 
never  saw  before,  nor  ever  will  likely  again. 

One  word  more  on  the  structure  of  the  flies. 
In  spite  of  what  may  be  said  about  their  shape — 
the  truer  they  are  to  nature  the  better.  Trout, 
perhaps,  are  not  so  well  versed  in  entomology  as 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  its  study,  but  a 
trout  of  two  ounces  is  pretty  well  aware  that  a 
mayfly  is  not  a  mudlark.  We  think,  besides,  if  a 
fly  is  to  be  imitated  at  all,  it  should  be  made  a 
size  larger  than  nature,  as  where  there  are  plenty 
of  natural  insects,  the  advent  of  a  bulkier  one  may 
decide  the  wavering  resolution  of  some  lazy  fellow 
who  is  eyeing  them  saucily  from  below ;  for  trouts 
are  as  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  least  trouble  as  other  folks. 

As  showing  still  further  the  absurdity  of  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  certain  flies,  we  may  state  that 
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we  know  a  worthy  cobbler,  enjoying  in  Kirkliston 
the  monoj^oly  in  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  trade, 
and  the  celebrity  of  being  the  most  successful  angler 
on  the  Almond,  who,  on  account  of  its  distance 
rarely  having  the  opportunity  of  choosing  his  tackle 
ill  town,  entrusts  his  piscatorial  commands  to  a 
jolly  waggoner — with  about  as  much  knowledge  of 
angling  as  aerostatics — who  purchases  in  "Embra" 
for  his  confrere^  "  a  shullin's  worth  o'  flees,"  with- 
out being  hindered  by  any  restriction  as  to  kind. 
Also  our  friend  P.P. — whom  everybody  knows  and 
who  knows  everybody ;  who  sleeps  in  a  pannier 
and  dreams  of  trout ;  who  treats  his  flies  and  five- 
pound  notes  with  equal  care ;  whose  realm  is 
water  and  subjects  fish — P.P.,  who  frequently  in 
our  presence,  has  exchanged  his  trusty  wand — the 
magic  flourish  of  which  seemed  to  charm  from 
their  senses  the  finny  tenants  of  the  stream — with 
a  less  successful  brother,  without  in  any  v/ay 
altering  or  imiDroving  their  respective  positions — 
P.P.  has  a  thorough  contempt  for  this  doctrine. 

No  !  no  !  do  not  believe  it !  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  bosh,  bookmaking,  and  banter  about  it ! 
You'll  find  one  great  authority  saying,  "  Make  your 
flies  like  those  on  the  stream,"  and  another  bidding 
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you  do  exactly  the  reverse,  No  !  no  !  it's  the 
MANNER  of  giving  more  than  the  apparent  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  article  given,  that  warms  the  heart, 
excites  the  confidence,  and  disarms  the  suspicions 
of  the  recipient !  If  you  go  on  thrashing  the 
water,  swish — swish — swish — cutting  the  air,  and 
beheading  every  green  thing  within  a  circle  of  some 
six-and-thirty  feet,  working  the  sober  stream  into 
a  state  of  the  most  violent  fermentation,  and 
thrusting  your  gaudy  tinselled  morsel  into  their 
eyes,  with  something  of  a  "take-it-or-leave-it-you- 
rascal"  manner  in  your  casts — is  it  at  all  probable 
that  such  a  wary,  wide-awake  feeder  as  a  fresh- 
water trout,  will  snatch  at  it  with  gratefulness  1 
No  !  no  !  it's  the  giving — the  manner  of  giving — 
that  leads  to  success. 

But  we  will  suppose  you  have  at  length  acquired 
sufficient  sleight  of  hand  to  convince  a  fishy  eye 
that  your  mounted  barb  is  a  natural  insect — 
species  unknown,  and  are  an  adept  at  prevailing 
upon  fish  to  seize  it :  believe  us,  however,  there 
is  a  deal  to  be  cared  for  before  it  reaches  your 
basket.  After  having  allowed  the  fish  to  seize 
your  dainty,  you  must  not  think  that  you  have 
done  all  that  the  circumstances  warrant.      It  is 
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often  au  encouragement  to  the  tyro,  as  some 
adept  probably  steps  up  saying,  "Ali,  young  fellow, 
that's  a  capital  rise!"  Yes,  a  "rise"  at  your 
expense  !  Did  it  never  strike  you,  after  hearing 
a  significant  splash  in  the  vicinity  of  the  region 
where  your  flies  ought  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  your 
surprise  that  no  tug  followed,  that  your  dainty 
morsel  had  been  in  the  maw  of  the  fish — in  that 
very  position  you  have,  for  some  hours,  been 
inwardly  praying  for — while  you  for  the  moment 
were  unconsciously  idle  ?  Such  is  the  fact,  how- 
ever. Salmon-roe,  minnow,  and  worm,  are  some- 
what different  in  their  physical  construction  from 
"flies" — those  delicate  fabrics  that  flit,  almost 
invisible,  o'er  the  sunny  stream.  Trouts  take 
flies  as  we  take  lozenges — turning  them  over  and 
over  in  their  mouths,  and  sucking  the  delicious 
morsel  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  it  remains  !  Not 
so  with  the  worm  :  lie  takes  it  as  we  take 
physic — at  a  gulp  :  so  that  generally,  in  the  latter 
case,  if  the  line  holds,  he  is  a  dead  trout.  In 
the  case  of  the  fly,  while  he  is  turning  over  the 
tempting  morsel,  and  you  are  ogling  the  girl 
milking  in  the  next  field,  or  dreamily  gazing  on 
the  distant  mountains — there  is  a   probability  of 
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his  becoming  aware  that  something  more  than 
"flesh,  bones,  and  blood"  form  its  components. 
We  say  there  is  a  possibility — sometimes  he 
discovers  it  too  late ;  but  generally,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  has  lots  of  time 
to  spit  the  dirty  morsel  forth.  If  an  old  fish, 
with  what  an  expression  he  does  so  !  Had  he 
a  thumb,  would'nt  he  know  where  to  put  it  1 
He  is  a  younker,  most  probably.  Up  the 
stream  he  bolts,  in  the  direst  terror,  without 
looking  to  right  or  left,  avoiding  with  awful 
dread  every  midge  he  meets  on  his  path,  and 
beneath  an  ancient  boulder,  where  lodges  some 
patriarch  of  the  stream,  some  "medicine-man" 
of  the  finny  tribes,  in  his  hearing  pours  forth 
his  tale  of  horror,  demanding  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  deed.  Ah  !  don't  the  old  'coon 
know  all  about  it  1  Alas !  how  many  has  he 
seen  whipped  from  the  stream  in  the  morning 
of  their  days  and  the  noontide  of  their  existence  ! 
"All  flies  aren't  flesh,"  is  his  sententious  remark ; 
and  with  a  roll  of  his  pectorals,  signifies  that 
the  audience  is  at  an  end. 
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III. 


'HERE    are   half-a-dozen    general    rules  that 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  which  are  worth  all 
the  choice  flies  that  ever  were  invented.    If 
"^    these  are  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  studi- 
ously carried  out,  patience  and  perseverance  will 
do  the  rest.     If  even  one  is  neglected,  the  chances 
of  success  are  correspondingly  diminished. 
They  are  these  : 
(1)  Have  your  rod  and  line  as  light,  and 

YOUR    GUT   AS    FINE   AS    POSSIBLE.       The   liglltueSS 

of  the  rod  tells  considerably  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  fly-fishing ;  and  one  of  fourteen  feet  is  quite 
sufficient  to  command  any  part  of  the  Almond. 
A  stiff  rod  is  better  than  one  too  pliable,  as  by  it 
the  line  is  more  easily  kept  in  hand,  and  the 
necessity  of  sharp  striking  renders  this  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  line  should  be  light  that 
it  may  not  cling  too  much  to  the  water,  and  should 
taper  gi'adually  from  the  top  of  the  rod  to   its 
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junction  with  the  casting-line.  The  gut  must  also 
be  of  the  finest  texture,  as  the  reason  why  trout 
take  the  lure  readier  in  discoloured  water  is  not 
because  they  are  more  hungry  on  these  occasions, 
but  because  its  comiection  with  the  angler  on  shore 
is  less  easily  perceived. 

(2)  Throw  as  long  a  line  as  you  are  able  : 
no  longer,  however.  The  greater  the  distance 
between  you  and  your  flies,  the  greater  your  chance 
of  a  rise ;  for  trout  will  not  touch  the  daintiest 
morsel  you  can  give  them  if  they  see  the  giver. 
It  is  well  to  keep  the  sun  in  your  face,  even  if  it 
costs  you  a  wet  foot  in  crossing ;  and  as  the  wind  is 
of  great  assistance  in  casting,  you  should,  of  course, 
take  advantage  of  it  when  circumstances  permit. 

(3)  Throw  frequently.  Upon  this  depends 
greatly  the  weight  of  a  day  s  take,  as  we  believe 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  fish  caught  with  fly,  are 
got  before  the  flies  reach  the  actual  surface  of 
the  stream  or  immediately  thereafter;  and  you 
must  ever  be  ready  to  strike  on  the  least  motion 
being  visible  on  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
landing,  as  most  trout  take  the  fly  with  little  more 
than  their  snout  out  of  water — not  waiting,  as 
some  tamely  do,  till  they  feel  a  tug  at  the  line, 
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whicli  frequently  proves  the  farewell  salute  of  some 
enlightened  trout.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  your  flies  reach  the  water  first, 
to  which  object  the  fineness  of  your  line  will 
greatly  tend. 

(4)  Keep  your  eye  always  in  the  direction 
OF  your  flies.  The  senses  of  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing  must  be  developed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
in  the  proficient  angler — the  first  especially.  He 
must  strike  sharp  and  at  once  on  every  symptom 
of  motion  in  the  vicinity  of  his  flies ;  for,  ere 
the  line  is  sufficiently  straightened  to  aff'ect  the 
fish,  some  time  must  elapse — enough  frequently 
to  enable  him  to  escape. 

(5)  Learn  to  be  able  to  land  your  flies 
ON  the  desired  spot.  The  largest  trout  are 
frequently  to  be  found  immediately  beneath  bushes 
that  overhang  some  quiet  corner  of  the  stream, 
lying  open-mouthed  and  ready  to  seize  any  of  those 
unfortunate  insects  which  linger  there  and  occa- 
sionally drop  to  the  water  ;  and  to  be  able  to  make 
your  flies  cut  the  same  caper  without  fraternizing 
with  the  bushes  above,  requires  coolness,  confi- 
dence, calculation,  and  a  steady  hand. 

(6)  Look   at  your  line   frequently.     See 
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whether  your  flies  are  in  their  proper  situation — 
attached  to  your  line  ;  as  however  little  chance  the 
tyro  may  have  of  catching  fisli  with  hooks,  these 
chances  cannot  fail  to  be  considerably  diminished 
when,  behind  him,  they  are  strangling  violently 
some  innocent  shnib. 

(7)  Fish  up  stream.  Trouts  almost  invari- 
ably feed  upwards,  except  in  still  water ;  and  by 
throwing  your  line  in  the  same  direction,  you 
obtain  at  least  two  great  advantages — your  being 
invisible  to  the  trout ;  and  the  greater  certainty  of 
hooking  him,  otherwise  there  is  much  risk  of  pull- 
ing your  fly  straight  out  of  his  mouth.  Another 
advantage  is  that,  after  your  flies  have  reached  the 
water,  they  assume  a  more  natural  position  in 
being  borne  along  with  it,  than  in  going  against  it. 

(8)  Keep  moving.  Do  not  remain  long  in  one 
place.  Better  return  to  any  likely  spot,  than  by 
lingering  long  in  its  vicinity,  thoroughly  alarm  all 
its  inhabitants.  You  are  certain  to  fill  a  larger 
basket  by  touching  lightly  the  various  streams 
in  the  whole  range  at  your  command,  than  by 
over-doing  a  few. 

(9)  No    NEED    FOR    GREAT    VARIETY    OF    FLIES. 

A  few  casts,  with  hair-ear  for  the  tail-fly,  red  and 
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black  hackles  for  droppers  (larger  and  smaller  sizes 
for  the  darker  and  clearer  states  of  the  water), 
laid  properly  on  the  stream,  attached  to  the  finest 
gut  you  can  command,  and  you  are  certain,  from 
March  till  October,  of  meeting  with  the  best  success 
on  the  River  Almond. 

Yet  there  is  something  to  be  done  after  the 
hook  has  changed  quarters.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  you  do  not  pull  it  forth  again,  and  that  you 
do  not,  in  your  excitement,  drag  him  too  hastily 
shorewards.  For  the  former  contingency,  we  have 
given,  in  rule  seventh,  the  only  assurance ;  in  the 
latter,  where  more  than  the  fish  will  be  involved 
in  its  escape,  coolness  is  the  desideratum.  If  he 
is  securely  fixed — which  you  will  easily  know  by 
his  lingering  about  the  bottom,  trying  by  rubbing 
his  snout  among  the  stones  to  rid  himself  of  the 
troublesome  thing  in  his  jaws — he  will  soon  give 
play  by  tearing  up,  across,  and  down  stream  with 
the  utmost  velocity ;  up  again  with  accelerated 
speed,  till  you  fancy  his  tremulous  pantings  are  felt 
at  your  end  of  the  rod.  Then  slowly  backwards  to 
his  former  haunts  he  comes.  In  all  his  vagaries 
must  he  be  humoured  :  let  him  have  time  to  give 
vent  to   his   last   burst   of    despair^to  reconcile 
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himself  to  his  fate — to  say  farewell  to  his  friends. 
Then  lead  him  gently  down  stream,  to  some  favour- 
able spot  where  the  water,  gradually  shoaling, 
ripples  softly  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  beach.  But 
beware  of  him  as  he  first  sights  his  captor  !  Often 
at  that  moment  is  his  attitude  of  stubborn  com- 
pliance exchanged  for  that  of  determined  resis- 
tance ;  and  the  stfiiggle  that  follows  is  a  trial 
between  the  soundness  of  your  slip-knots  and  bis 
indifference  to  pain.  If  the  line  holds  good,  the 
enemy  may  b6  numbered  with  the  slain — in  your 
basket ! 
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IV. 


fob  be  gi^  |t. 


this  time  we  have  left  the  station — 
k^")  followed  the  footpath  by  the  dykeside — 
threaded  the  planting — passed  the  ruinous 
tower  on  our  left — crossed  the  farm-yard — 
and  stand  gazing  awhile  on  The  Almond  as  here 
it  lazily  creeps  along. 

The  Almond,  as  an  angling  river,  ought  to  stand 
high  in  the  scale  of  trouting  streams.  Many  look 
upon  it,  however,  with  the  purest  contempt ;  and 
would  consider  a  day  spent  there  so  much  lost  time. 
But  we  appeal  to  those  who  value  the  contents  of 
a  basket  less  by  its  weight  than  by  the  amount 
of  skill  requisite  to  fill  one — if  it  does  not  do  so 
in  their  estimation  1  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital 
lays  it  open  to  practice  of  every  kind — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  From  March  till  October  its 
banks  are  lined  with  parties  who  have  each  their 
own  private  self-estimate,  who  have  done  great 
things  somewhere — where  trout  are  always  hungry 
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and  are  little  molested — expecting  to  do  the  same 
here.  Those  are  sure  of  disappointment :  the 
various  little  arts  that  are  necessary  to  conceal  their 
object  are  not  at  all  consulted,  and  their  non-success 
but  leads  to  greater  carelessness.  Others  again, 
by  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  they  profess, 
and  their  bungling  proceedings,  have  endowed  the 
Almond  trout  with  an  amount  of  caution  that  is 
not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any  other  stream.  Yet 
is  the  Almond  river  as  well  stocked  with  fish  as 
any  other  non-preserved  riyulet  in  Scotland : 
partly  looked  after  too,  it  is,  as  those  who  go  too 
far  up  or  too  far  down  will  soon  discover. 

Keeping  the  footpath  till  we  reach  Boathouse- 
bridge,  we  there  cross,  and  find  the  water,  not  that 
"porter"  colour  which  is  so  much  a  favourite 
among  anglers,  but  more  approaching  the  hue  of 
"  strong  ale" — full  but  not  foul.  Resting  ourselves 
till  our  weapons  of  war  are  put  into  fighting  order, 
we  hazard  a  few  conjectures  as  to  our  fortune. 

Your  true  angler  knows  at  once,  when  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  whether  he  will  have  a 
good  basketful  or  no.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  that  of  the 
water ;    whether   it  is    a  conviction — an   impres- 
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sion  that  all  the  concurrent  circumstances — 
invisible  to  others,  and  almost  so  to  himself — are 
there  which  witnessed  his  success  on  a  former 
occasion — we  cannot  tell :  nor  he.  The  feeling 
perhaps  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  comes 
upon  us  when  we  hear  some  particular  song  or 
tune,  or  gaze  on  some  particular  spot  that  re- 
sembles one  which  may  have  yielded  us  pleasure 
.long,  long  years  ago — what  time  and  whom  with 
we  cannot  now  remember ;  but  we  feel  it  creeping 
round  and  softening  our  hearts :  and  for  the 
moment  that  glimpse  of  the  past  throws  a 
cheering  ray  o'er  the  troubles  of  the  present, 
and  partially  dispels  the  deepest  gloom  of  the 
future  :  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
we  hear  the  close  of  the  song  or  forsake  the 
inspiring  scene  ! 

A  few  casts  to  soften  the  gut  and  bring  those 
rebellious  curls  under  legitimate  authority,  and  we 
approach  cautiously  the  scene  of  former  exploits — 
a  pebbly  beach  beneath  us,  and  at  the  opposite 
side  a  depth  of  water  that  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
The  bank  there  is  strengthened  by  stakes,  between 
which  ever  and  anon  a  sullen  plunge  announces 
that  feeding-time  is  at  its  height.     A  slight  breeze 
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is  behind  us,  and  our  line  is  easily  brought  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stakes,  slightly  up  stream.  Again 
— and  a  slight  noise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
termination  gives  zest  to  our  endeavours.  Once 
more,  and  our  three  flies  lie  high  and  dry  on  the 
margin  beyond !  Lightly  and  one  by  one  they 
slowly  reach  the  water — ah  !  he  has  seized  the  tail- 
fly,  and  after  a  few  unavailing  struggles,  we  bring 
him  unwillingly  to  our  feet.  Small — not  over  four 
ounces — still  we  gladly  welcome  him  as  an  instal- 
ment of  what  is  to  follow.  In  the  same  manner 
we  proceed  upwards,  sometimes  landing  on  the 
opposite  sward  the  two  more  distant  flies,  and 
suffering  the  first  dropper  to  hang  for  an  instant 
in  air — a  ruse  frequently  successful.  By  the  time 
we  have  done  with  this  spot,  which  does  not 
exceed  fifty  yards  of  the  stream,  five  goodly  fellows, 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in 
weight,  keep  us  somewhat  noisy  company. 

Roger,  like  a  quiet  sensible  fellow  as  he  is,  has 
gone  some  hundred  yards  up  the  river;  and  we 
should  like  to  know  how  he  succeeds,  or  rather  we 
would  like  to  tell  him  our  success.  We  must 
defer  that  pleasure,  however,  as  the  ground  we  are 
now  approaching  cannot  be  passed.      Here  are  a 
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succession  of  inviting  streams  that  cannot  fail  to 
yield  considerable  sport,  and  cannot  be  overlooked ; 
but  the  intervening  pools  are  too  unruffled  to  be 
worth  much.  In  twenty  minutes  more  other  three 
mingle,  in  our  basket,  their  sorrows  and  their  slime 
together. 

We  are  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  know 
how  Roger  gets  along — the  more  so  because  he  is 
approaching  a  spot  we  have  a  particular  reverence 
for,  and  as  the  ground  between  us  consists  of  a 
long  sleepy  shallow  pool,  it  is  not  favourable  at 
present.^  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  pools 
on  the  Almond — indeed  anywhere  else — unless  a 
good  breeze  is  stirring ;  in  fact,  your  railway  fare 
may  be  saved,  and  as  much  sport  secured,  by 
remaining  at  home,  filling  with  water  the  largest 
tub  you  can  command,  and  proceeding  as  directed 
in  the  "  Completest  Angler"— Lond.  1980.  We 
proceed  upwards  accordingly,  and  come  upon  our 
friend  Roger  in  time  to  see  him  land — just  at 
the  head  of  this  long  pool,  where,  when  the  water 
is  lower,  can  be  seen  some  large  boulders  which,  as 
Roger  knew,  affords  shelter  to  the  laziest  and 
largest  fish  in  the  water,  and  who,  at  such  times  as 
the   present,  when  the   stream  is   heavy,    cannot 
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be  troubled  to  stem  the  current — a  big  fellow  of  at 
least  a  pound  and-a-half ! 

"How  many?" 

"That  makes  No.  6." 

"  Hope  they're  all  like  this  ?" 

"All  about  it ;"  and  peeping  into  his  basket,  we 
see  such  trout  as  would  really  do  one  good  to  look 
at. 

"  Why,  Roger,  here's  more  in  number,  but  sadly 
small  compared  with  these.  What  size  of  fly  are 
you  using?" 

"  None  at  all." 

"What!  Worm?" 

"Ay  !  worm  !"     Sly  dog  was  Roger  ! 

"All  here?" 

"  All  hereabouts." 

We  expect,  however,  to  do  great  things  where 
we  are  going,  and  are  not  at  all  envious ;  so  we 
pass  on  for  some  hundred  yards,  where  the  river  is 
much  contracted,  and  the  water  iiishes  down  like 
a  racehorse,  and  where  no  fly — real  or  artificial — 
could  for  a  moment  hold  ground — or  water  either. 
It  gradually  settles  into  a  pool,  however,  and  bears 
on  its  surface  divers  circles,  ripples,  and  a  generally 
dissatisfied  appearance  in  itself,  but  far  otherwise  to 
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the  angler.  It  is  necessary  we  should  get  across 
somehow,  and  here  some  kind  Samaritan  has  placed 
the  means— a  thin  plank,  it  is  true  ;  but  sufficient 
for  us. 

The  side  we  have  left  is  thickly  fringed  with 
bushes,  and  some  care  is  requisite  in  order  to  get 
the  flies  where  they  ought  to  be,  as  they  have  a 
strange  affinity  for  everything  in  the  shape  of 
vegetation.  Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  stream 
as  usual,  and  reaching  it  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route,  that  our  prey  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  we  touch  up  the  shallows,  and  begin  in 
earnest. 

The  fall  of  our  flies  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
thing  out  of  nature,  and  our  success  is  beyond  our 
expectations  :  but  a  third  of  this  stream  has  been 

passed,  and  three  fine  fish  are  added  to  our 

Ha  !  that  was  a  determined  tug,  thought  we.  Here 
is  weight  at  last !  Our  line  straightened  suddenly, 
and  was  borne  up  towards  the  race,  beneath  the 
trees,  and  almost  beneath  our  friendly  plank ! 
Thank  goodness  he  stops,  and  turns  downward — 
willingly  !  Down — down — down.  Ho  !  ho  !  is  the 
water  too  hot  for  you  ?  He  leaps  some  feet  in  the 
air,  and  then  side-to-side,  then  goes  to  the  bottom — 
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no  rest,  however — no  relief  is  found  there.  Slowly 
and  gradually  we  wear  him  ashore.  Our  person 
looming  in  the  distance,  gives  him  fresh  energy, 
and  with  terrible  rapidity  he  again  darts  up 
stream  !  A  sudden  slackness  in  our  line — "All  [the 
fish,  flies,  and  casting  line]  is  lost !"  We  feel  ill- 
used,  and  convinced  no  more  good  can  be  done 
here,  avail  ourselves  of  the  plank,  and  find 
ourselves  once  more  on  the  other  side.  Winding 
through  the  planting,  we  reach  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  stepping-stones,  below  which  is  formed  a 
likely  stream.  We  mount  a  new  cast,  and  meet 
with  some  success.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
stepping-stones,  we  reach  that  glorious  stream, 
which,  commencing  beneath  the  shadow  of  Kirk- 
liston, terminates  in  a  deep  pool.  From  bottom 
to  top  we  took  thirteen  here — mostly  small.  We 
now  thought  of  a  pleasant  seat  and  chat  with 
Roger,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  him.  We  met 
him  on  his  way  up  ;  and  stretching  ourselves  on  the 
green  bank,  proceeded  to  compare  notes.  We  found 
we  had  considerably  the  advantage  in  number,  but 
thought  Roger  had  it  in  weight. 

"All  with  the  worm  V 

"All  with   the  worm.       But,"  says  Roger,  "I 
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have  caught  more  than  fish — a  capital  fly  cast — 
line  and  all !"  And  taking  off  his  felt,  he  shewed 
us  our  own  lost  line. 

"How?" 

"  In  the  shoulder  of  one  of  these,"  pointing  to 
two  of  the  smallest. 

"Nonsense!" 

"Why?"  We  told  how  we  had  lost  our  fish 
and  line  together  after  such  play,  and  identified  our 
property  to  his  satisfaction. 

"Ah!  that  was  in  consequence  of  his  being 
hooked  in  the  shoulder — they  have  always  more 
strength  m  that  case." 

"  How  hungry  he  must  have  been,  or  how  soon 
he  forgot  his  fright !" 

"  Well,"  replied  Roger,  "  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  was  either  very  hungry  or  very  forgetful.  It's 
likely  he  had  made  up  his  piscatory  mind  to 
eschew  flies  for  some  time  to  come ;  but  that  he 
seized  the  worm  with  confidence  in  its  genuineness, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Had  he  been  younger 
or  older  it  might  have  been  difterent.  As  the  water 
is  falling  considerably,  and  is  much  clearer,  I  think 
I  will  put  on  a  fly  cast."  We  said  we  would  try 
worm. 
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"  Too  late  to  do  much  good,"  he  said.  It  was 
about  noon.  "  I  intend  going  up  a  mile  or  two  ; 
but  propose  previously  an  adjournment  to  Kirk- 
liston." 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  found  us  on  our  way  up 
stream.  We  looked  with  a  wistful  eye  at  the 
stream  below  the  dam-head,  but  seeing  a  party  on 
the  ground,  did  not  disturb  him,  and  strode  on 
beyond  Newbridge,  and  beneath  the  railway  and 
canal  viaducts. 


What  a  varied  panorama  is  the  pathway  of  a 
stream  !  In  itself  how  interesting  and  instructive  ! 
Far  up  yon  brown,  heath-covered  hill,  nigh  the 
summit,  in  that  quiet,  cool,  and  almost  dismal 
corner — clear  as  the  finest  crystal,  and  cold  as  the 
essence  of  ice  itself,  stagnant  and  motionless  as  the 
rock  which  shades  it  from  the  sun,  is  a  handful  of 
water  and  its  parent  spring — the  beginning  of  that 
mighty  end  which  teems  with  the  messengers  of 
commerce ! 

Follow  that  strip  of  verdure  of  a  brighter 
greenness  than  that  which  borders  it.  'Tis  the 
spring-water  feeling  its  way  blindly.  Suddenly  a 
chasm  appears  ;  and,  if  we  look  closely,   we  will 
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see  the  infant  stream  tripping  from  its  dark  tunnel 
into  light,  and  from  light  again  into  darkness,  like 
a  bright  spot  in  the  child-life  of  man.  These 
chasms  become  frequent,  and  as  the  tunnels  become 
shorter,  so  the  openings  become  longer.  In  some 
the  spring-water  seems  languid  and  sorrowful ;  in 
others  gay,  sparkling,  and  glad.  It  has  passed  the 
unconsciousness  of  infancy,  and  in  the  dawn  of 
impressive  childhood,  is  fretful  at  restraint,  and 
gay  and  happy  in  its  career  of  short-lived  freedom. 
Now  it  has  quitted  the  shelter  of  the  upper  soil. 
It  basks  in  the  sun,  and  joyously  pursues  its  way. 
The  lilies  salute  it,  bending  their  fair  heads  as  to  a 
youthful  hero  going  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
world — that  has  passed  the  Rubicon  of  life.  It  is 
proud,  too  ;  for  the  birds  drink  from  it,  and  wanton 
in  its  waters,  and  the  minnow-swarm  make  it  their 
abode  ;  but  still  is  it  not  free  from  sorrow.  Large 
boulders  have  chosen  its  channel  as  their  resting- 
place,  and  the  stream,  foaming  and  fretting  with 
impatience,  is  turned  and  twisted  aside.  Onward — 
ever  onward — slowly,  swiftly,  laughing,  languid, 
rushing,  resting.  The  boulders  increase  ;  it  meets 
sudden  stoppages ;  high  rocks  intercept  the  sun's 
warmth  ;  its  youthful  companions  have  forsaken  it, 
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the  green  grass  and  lilies  have  disappeared ;  it  is 
thrown  down  frightful  declivities ;  is  beaten  on 
rocks  ;  is  hurried  through  the  narrowest  crevices  ; 
thrust  into  pitchy  darkness ;  emerges  softly  to  the 
sunlight,  and  is  beginning  to  feel  a  return  of  former 
pleasures,  when  it  is  again  plunged  down  a  steep 
precipice,  rock-ribbed  and  dark.  Then,  stunned 
awhile — or,  it  may  be,  like  opening  manhood, 
spurred  on  by  memory,  vainly  striving  to  realise 
and  return  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  younger  days 
— it  turns  round  and  round,  a  tiny  whirlpool,  till, 
finding  its  wishes  vain  and  endeavours  futile,  it 
slowly,  reluctantly,  and  regretfully,  creeps  on  its 
unwilling  way.  Fresh  scenes,  fresh  company, 
reconcile  it  to  its  fate,  and  now  it  meanders,  like 
a  straggling,  winding  thread  of  silver,  through  the 
valley,  and  disappears  amidst  the  foliage  of  the 
neighbouring  wood. 

Towering  on  each  side  of  us  run  two  distinct 
chains  of  hills,  which  stretch  for  miles  and  miles, 
till  they  become  pale-blue  in  the  distance.  The 
startled  hare,  with  frighted  haste,  dashes  up  the 
slope  ;  and  the  blackcock,  with  his  mate  the  grey- 
hen, feigning  themselves  wounded  or  unable  to  fly, 
lure  the  intruder  from  their  tender  young. 
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Entering  the  forest,  with  the  sun  occasionally 
peering  through  the  thick  foliage,  we  still  follow 
the  course  of  the  stream.  Winding  slowly  and 
silently  between  the  trees,  lingering  longingly  in 
the  subdued  light  by  the  roots  of  ancient  oaks, 
mingling  plaj^fully  with  the  grassy  sward,  sporting 
gaily  among  the  lilies,  and  ever  and  anon  forming 
tiny  cataracts — its  motion  breaks  but  little  on 
the  noiselessness  that  reigneth  here !  In  its 
monotonous  yet  changeful  warbling,  we  fancy  v/e 
hear  familiar  utterances — the  voices  of  our  dearest 
friends ;  they  call  on  us  by  name ;  they  come 
nearer ;  we  expect  each  moment  they  will  burst 
upon  our  gaze  !  With  what  startling  distinctness 
does  the  note  of  the  chaffinch  strike  our  ears  ! 
How  audible  the  fallen  leaf!  What  solitude — 
what  peace  is  here  !  Yon  sleek  steed,  the  only 
visible  denizen  of  the  glade,  seems  to  witness  our 
departure  with  regret,  and  would  fain  follow  to 
more  lively  haunts.  Now  are  the  trees  covered 
with  ivy ;  and  the  ruined  tower,  ivy-o'ergrown 
too,  brings  to  our  mind  visions  of  ancient  times, 
when 

"Might  was  right,  and  freedom  but  a  name  !" 
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Once  more  in  the  bright  sunshine  !    How  cheer- 
ful and  how  changed  is  the  face  of  Nature  !     For 
those  towering  mountains  are  substituted  waving 
cornfields,  rich  meadows,  and  level   pasture-lauds 
r. ,  r-  <r<  --"■':: '.  --.^  dotted  with 

herds  and 
flocks;  and 
that  noisy- 
farm  yard 
is  strange- 
fe^  ly  inconsis- 
tent with 
the  recent 
solitude. 

The  tiny  stream  is  now  a  rivulet,  and  iu  it  the 
angler  plies  his  craft  with  success ;  huge  bridges 
cast  their  dark  shadows  across  it;  lesser  streams 
mingle  their  waters  and  their  fortunes  in  its  course ; 
villages  rise  and  flourish  on  its  borders ;  and  ob- 
structions of  vast  strength  are  laid  in  its  channel, 
that  its  current  may  be  rendered  still  more  useful 
to  practical  and  all-absorbing  man.  Onwards 
still,  and  large  buildings  hang  gloomily  over  its 
now  stone-bound  banks ;  and  by  it  the  vast  city 
holds  a  place  among  the  marts  of  industry,  and 
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the  citizens  name  its  name  with  pride.  Broadly  and 
darkly  roll  its  waters  now,  mingling  with  the  salt 
sj^ray  of  the  ocean ;  and  vessels  from  every  clime 
are  borne  gently  on  its  bosom,  freighted  with  the 
treasures  of  far  countries,  and  the  produce  of  its 
own. 


Roger  and  we  have  now  reached  a  portion  of 
the  stream,  which  bear  on  it  some  new  features. 
The  channel  is  more  rocky  and  the  streams  more 
rapid  than  below.  We  begin  again  to  try  the 
effect  of  our  persuasion  on  the  residents  here,  and 
considering  the  time  of  the  day,  meet  with  excellent 
sport.  Roger,  on  coming  opposite  a  perpendicular 
rock  that  had  its  base  in  a  dark  sombre  pool  of 
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seemingly  vast  deiDtli,  asked  if  ever  lie  told  us  of 
liis  adventure  of  the  "Dwarf's  Rock?" 

"No!" 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  about  it  by  and  by.  I've 
called  this  the  Dwarf's  Rock  ever  since.  Take  a 
look  at  it  now ;  for  I  think  we  will  have  to  turn 
homewards  soon,  I  should'nt  like  to  miss  the 
train  :  better  an  hour  too  soon  than  a  minute  too 
late,  when  locomotives  are  in  question,  as  no 
amount  of  'tipping'  can  ever  prevail  on  their 
drivers  to  'remember'  you,  when,  destitute  of 
breath,  one  arrives  just  in  time  to  see  the  train 
start." 
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V. 


fob  l\^tx  §ib  it 

,NGLING  with  the  Worm  is  not  held  in  that 
degree  of  estimation  which  it  really  de- 
serves. Bat  if  the  amount  of  skill  re- 
quired is  a  criterion  of  position,  we  do  not 
know  but  it  should  rank  as  high  as  fishing  with 
the  fly.  No  one,  however,  will  deny  it  a  second 
place — of  course  in  ordinary  states  of  the  stream. 
When  the  water  is  foul  and  swollen,  no  skill  is 
requisite — nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  channel. 
At  such  times,  and  in  those  sheltered  spots — 
where  invisible  rocks  or  other  obstructions  impede 
the  swift-rolling  torrent,  and  where  it  rests  for  a 
while,  panting  and  covered  with  foam,  shirking 
from  the  boisterous  current — in  those  spots,  great 
numbers  of  trout  are  huddled  together  :  the  seniors 
consulting  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
younger  ones  listening  to  the  debate  with  consider- 
able anxiety.  Time,  however,  they  all  find  to 
pick  up  any  stray  morsel  that  should  come  within 
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the  circle.  If  the  angler  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  one  of  these  meetings  of  coun- 
cil, he  may  play  the  part  of  the  Great  Protector 
to  perfection,  and  "purge  the  House"  considerably  ; 
and  if  he  don't  alarm  the  rest,  fill  a  basket  such  as 
he  rarely  sees.  This,  however,  needs  no  skill  what- 
ever; merely  a  knowledge  of  the  river,  and  the 
most  likely  accommodation  for  a  conclave  of  this 
sort. 

But  angling  with  the  worm  in  clear  water  is  a 
far,  far  difi'erent  thing.  In  it  the  necessity  of  fine 
tackle  is  as  much  called  for  as  in  fishing  with  the 

fly. 

For  angling  thus  you  require  : 

(1)   A  EOD  OF  ABOUT  SIXTEEN  FEET.      Length  of 

rod  is  of  much  consequence  in  bait-fishing — as 
your  line  must  not  be  thrown  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  fly  line.  The  bait  must  be  held  in  the  open 
palm  of  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  a  gentle 
pitch  given  to  the  rod — which  should  be  lowered 
as  the  extremity  of  the  line  reaches  its  furthest 
point ;  then  the  rod  must  be  slightly  raised,  that 
too  much  line  may  not  lie  in  the  stream.  Thus 
the  bait  reaches  the  water  in  an  entire  condition — 
and  the  splash  of  its  doing  so  is  much  lessened. 
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By  throwing  back  the  line  in  the  fly-fishing  man- 
ner, the  bait,  by  its  own  weight,  is  sometimes 
stripped  off  the  hook. 

(2)  Advantages  of  a  short  line.  The  line, 
inckiding  several  lengths  of  gut,  (not  less  fine  than 
that  recommended  for  fly),  should  not  exceed 
twenty  feet  in  its  whole  length,  from  the  point  of 
your  rod  to  the  hook.  A.s  bait-fishing,  depends 
less  upon  the  sense  of  sight  than  that  of  touch — 
the  shorter  the  line  the  more  speedy  the  intimation 
given  to  the  angler,  the  more  sharp  and  sudden  the 
resistance  given  to  the  fish  when  carrying  off  the 
bait,  and  the  less  time  is  suffered  to  elapse 
previous  to  striking.  There  is  also  less  risk  of  the 
line  being  tangled  or  caught  by  tree-branches,  &c. 
under  water.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
deposit  your  shadow  anywhere  but  on  the  water. 

(3)  Keep  your  bait  moving.  When  the  bait 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  there  are  many 
chances  against  its  visibility  to  the  sharpest-eyed 
trout :  being  swept  below  stones,  or  covered  over 
with  the  debris  continually  being  carried  down,  or 
the  green  weed  that  is  such  annoyance  to  the  bait- 
fisher.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  practise 
that    jerking   motion    so    very   prevalent    among 
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anglers,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  startle  the  trout 
than  tempt  their  appetite. 

(4)  Look  at  youe  bait  frequently.  The 
traditionary  lore  of  Troutdom  probably  cannot 
boast  the  precise  date  when  these  peculiarly-con- 
stituted flies,  worms,  minnows,  &c.  first  appeared 
to  perplex  their  judgment,  and  render  the  procuring 
of  an  honest  meal  a  matter  of  life  and  death  j  but 
the  fact  that  the  race  is  not  only  not  extinct,  but 
yearly  on  the  increase,  is  known  to  nearly  every 
trout  in  the  Almond.  Some  there  certainly  are, 
from  a  deficiency  of  instinct  or  want  of  memory, 
ignorant  of  the  fact ;  others  again,  from  an  inborn 
conservatism,  persist  in  believing  that  "  whatever  is 
is  right^'  and  scout  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 
But  this  race  is  slowly  wearing  away — as  those 
unfortunate  fishermen  who  cany  home  an  occa- 
sional trout  can  readily  testify.  Consequently, 
every  edible  that  passes  down  stream,  undergoes  a 
most  searching  scrutiny,  previous  to  attack.  The 
"  one  thing  needful"  is  therefore,  to  keep  your  bait 
in  excellent  condition.  Bo  not  spare  your  worms  ; 
for,  in  clear  water,  you  have  a  better  chance,  how- 
ever remote,  of  catching  fish  with  a  bare  hook, 
than  one  with  a  broken  or  bruised  worm  upon 
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it.  The  damaged  worm  is  the  true  signal  of 
danger  to  trout,  and  they  (those  above  excepted) 
are  sure  to  give  it  a  wide  berth,  if  they  do  not 
turn  tail  and  run  for  it.  Roger  once  said,  as  he 
stripped  his  hooks  and  flung  his  refuse  bait  into 
the  stream — "If  every  bait-fisher  did  so,  things 
might  come  right  again  [they  had  all  gone  wrong 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  railways],  for  trout 
would  soon  discover  that  all  damaged  worms  were 
not  dangerous." 

(o.)  Fish  up  streajvi  and  keep  moving  for 
the  same  reasons  as  given  for  fly-fishing. 

(G)  Fish  in  the  streams  only.  The  con- 
fusion of  running  water  is  the  only  medium  that 
gives  the  bait-fisher  a  chance  in  a  clear  stream  ; 
but  if  he  tries  some  quiet  corner  that  is  shadowed 
by  a  tree  he  may  pick  up  one  or  two.  The  streams 
are,  however,  the  main  ground. 

(7)  Bait.  For  discoloured  water,  a  pinky-white 
bodied  worm  is  the  best ;  but  for  clear  water 
there  is  nothing  so  seductive  as  a  small  red 
lobworm.  Brandlings  should  never  be  used,  as 
they  are  far  too  soft.  For  their  size,  they  should 
be  rather  small  than  large ;  and  are  better  when 
kept  a  few  days  in  moss,  which  besides  cleaning, 
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toughens  tliem  considerably.    A  little  milk  dropped 
on  the  moss  will  keep  them  hopeful  a  long  time. 

There  are  not  a  few  perch  in  the  Almond,  also 
a  numerous  and  thriving  family  of  eels ;  which 
latter,  however  excellent  they  may  be  on  the  table, 
properly  tiddivated,  are  exceedingly  troublesome 
when  in  a  state  of  compulsory  transition  ;  and  the 
numerous  and  pithy  consignments  of  hot-tempered 
fishermen  has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  inducing 
migi'ation  to  any  extent.  Eel-catching  is  to  bait- 
fishing  what  tax-paying  is  to  civilization.  The 
only  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape  is  to  keep 
your  temper  easy,  rubbing  some  dry  earth  on  your 
hands  meanwhile,  then  seize  him  firmly  about  the 
middle,  and  extricate  your  tackle  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Eels  are  really  less  evil-minded  than 
they  are  misunderstood ;  indeed  (though  it  is  too 
bold  an  assertion  to  be  credited  by  any  angler),  we 
believe  that  the  eel  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  most  deserving  of  pity  ! 


But  what  of  your  Adventure,  Roger?' 
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VI. 


^0h)  |t  gi^  ^O0^r* 

fp^ISHING  has  been  a  favourite  hobby  of  mine 
^  ■  [began  Roger]  since  I  was  so  high ;  and 
that  wasn't  yesterday.  Neither  did  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  occur  at  any  period 
approaching  that  date,  as  you  will  readily  believe. 
In  a  month  of  July,  however,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  the  practical  application  of  a 
scheme  I  had  long  cherished  in  theory.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  to  make  a  night-march  to  Mid- 
calder,  in  order  to  reach  the  Almond  by  sunrise. 

There  were  none  of  these  disagreeable  railways 
in  those  days — nothing  between  the  dashing  old 
"  Highflyer "  and  the  method  I  adopted.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago,  now  I  think  of  it ;  yet  I  remember 
it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  since  then  !  Ah  !  those  iue)'e  the  days  ! 
If  people  would  only  remain  content  with  what  they 
have — I  mean  with  what  is  sufficient  they  should 
have — how   much  more   happy  they   would   be  ! 
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I  am  sure  people  were  miicli  happier  and  more 
kind  to  their  fellows — more  mindful  of  one  another 

in  those  days — 


when  a  snug 
inn  was  a  great 
fact,  and  stage- 
coaches were  a 
marvel  of  loco- 
motion— when 
Boniface  was  a 
highly  respected  authority  in  every  village,  and 
the  mighty  schism  of  Temperance  was  unheeded. 
I  can't  help  thinking  so.  Everybody  seems  to 
be  wrapt  up  in  money-making  and  time-saving. 
There  isn't  a  hole  in  their  hearts  for  anything  else. 
Their  very  amusements  are  engaged  in  with  an  eye 
to  profit  —  the  contents  of  their  game-bag  or 
basket  are  calculated  less  by  the  pound  avoirdupois 
than  the  pound  sterling. 

However,  somewhere  about  midnight  I  set  off 
briskly  on  my  dismal  journey;  but  a  reaction 
took  place  in  my  feelings  ere  I  had  left  my  warm, 
comfortable  home  more  than  a  mile  behind  me.  I 
sincerely  regretted  the  foolish  step  I  had  taken  ; 
my  courage,  like    Bob  Acre's,  "oozed  out  at   my 
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finger  ends  ;"  and  long  before  daylight  stretched  in 
the  east,  my  excited  imagination  had  conjured  up 
the  most  frightful  images,  and  drawn  from  the 
white-painted,  but  otherwise  inoffensive  milestones 
the  semblance  of  horrible  spectres  ! 

I  arrived  at  the  desired  goal  at  last,  and  my 
trials  and  terrors  were  forgot  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  triumphed.  I  commenced  operations  at 
once ;  but  the  shallowness  of  the  water  boded  ill 
for  a  favourable  conclusion  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
Already  I  felt  a  presentiment  that  my  toil  and 
trouble  would  go  for  nought,  and  that  I  was  likely 
to  return  with  a  heavier  heart  and  a  lighter  basket 
(for  I  had  crammed  it  with  a  variety  of  edibles) 
than  I  had  taken  with  me 

"What  d'ye  want  here,  sir?  what  do  you  want 
here?" 

I  turned  round,  and  there  stood  right  in  front  of 
of  me — surmounting  a  pair  of  sky-blue  inexpressi- 
bles, snuff -brown  coat  and  vest,  and  apparently  kept 
in  its  position  oidy  by  an  enormous  shirt  collar — 
A  WHITE  Hat  ! — a  beaver  of  uncoimnon  capacity  ! 
I  confess  I  felt  startled  at  this  phenomenon  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  I  heard,  proceeding  from  an  aperture 
in  front  of  the  collar,  those  threatening  words — 
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"  Go  before  I  lay  hands  on  you  !  I  allow  no 
fishing  on  my  Property?" — that  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  a  Man  ! — though  from  the 
top  of  the  Hat  to  the  termination  of  the  sky-blues, 
could  not  exceed  four  and  a  half  feet !  The  idea 
forced  a  smile,  which  I  succeeded  in  repressing 
from  actual  outbreak,  and  intimating  that  I  was 
ignorant  of  trespass,  protesting  against  offending  in 
future,  at  once  removed  myself  out  of  his  presence 
and  his  property. 

Returning  downwards,  I  came  to  yon  deep  pool 
we  stopped  at,  and  impaling  on  a  "  Limerick  No.  4  " 
a  refractory  lobworm,  I  seated  myself  on  a  large 
smooth  stone,  sloping  towards  the  pool,  into  which 
I  gently  dropped  iny  line,  and  awaited  the  issue  of 
of  this — my  dernier  resort. 

I  was  not  long  seated,  when  I  saw  approaching 
me,  a  perfect  miniature  of  the  gentleman  I  met  so 
recently,  being  dressed  similarly  in  all  respects, 
but  only  half  as  tall — the  hat  and  collar,  however, 
suffering  no  diminution.  Politely  he  bade  me  good 
morning,  intimated  that  he  was  "  Mr  Dousterswivel 
of  Douster  Hall,"  and  proceeded  to  discourse  a 
rhyme,  the  droll  air  of  which  seems  tingling  in  my 
ears  at  the  present  day.     I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
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the  words,  but  the  tune  he  put  them  to  was  very 
like  this  : 

"  If  you  wish  for  sport,  0  come  with  me— 
With  me,  with  me  t 

In  the  Silver  Basin  there  they  be, 

Leaping  and  frisking  merrily  ! 

If  you  wish  for  sjiort,  0  come  with  me — 
With  me,  with  me  ! 

The  sight  of  tarns  will  gladden  thee, 

Which  mortal  eyes  did  never  see  ! 

If  you  wish  for  sport,  0  come  with  me — 
With  me,  with  me  ! 

Glad,  for  humanity's  sake,  that  all  little  men 
were  not  equally  disagreeable,  I  was  not  long  in 
following  him.  He  led  me  across  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  a  narrow  gully,  intersecting  yon  cliff  I 
showed  you,  whence  a  stream  of  veiy  clear  water 
came  pouring  down  from  an  elevation  of  some  eight 
feet.  It  seemed  singular  to  me  that  I  had  never 
observed  this  waterfall  before ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  we  got  over  the  river  was  equally 
surprising !  Up  went  the  dwarf  by  the  side  of 
this  gully,  and  with  such  agility,  that  I,  with 
limbs  of  much  greater  length,  had  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  sight  of  him.  Up  too  went  I, 
on  hands  and  knees,  grasping  by  bushes  and  tufts 
of  grass,  which  grew  here  and  there  in  the  inter- 
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tices  of  the  rock,  till  I  began  to  weary  for  the  end 
of  our  journey.     At  length  we  reached  the  top. 

The  scene  now  presented  to  my  view  was 
exquisitely  grand,  and  far  beyond  my  powers  of 
description ;  but  besides  my  guide,  I  saw  no  other 
living  tiling  save  the  fish  in  the  pond  at  my 
feet.  This  was  evidently  the  "Silver  Basin," 
for  I  could  see  thousands  of  magnificent  trout 
swimming  about,  rubbing  shoidders  with  each 
other,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  beseeching  ex- 
pression, which  said,  significant  as  words,  "Do 
take  a  few  of  us  out,  we've  less  than  no  room  !" 

An  appeal  such  as  this  woidd  prove  irresistible 
to  any  angler,  to  say  nothing  of  a  disappointed 
one,  as  I  certainly  was.  To  work  I  went  at  once, 
and  for  a  full  hour  pulled  them  in  as  hard  as  I 
could.  I  had  no  time  to  put  fresh  bait  on  my 
hook,  but  it  was  all  one  to  the  fish ;  they  seized 
the  naked  "  Limerick"  with  the  same  avidity  as  if 
it  were  a  much  more  delicate  morsel ;  out  they 
came  three,  four,  five-pounders,  with  the  greatest 
good-will  in  the  world.  No  floundering,  flapping, 
and  spluttering  to  get  back  to  their  proper  element. 
No,  no;  they  lay  on  the  gravelly  shore,  calm, 
dignified,    and   undismayed,   with  a  patriotic   ex- 
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pression  in  their  eyes,  as  if  tliey  were  happy  iu 
their  consciousness  of  having  suffered  for  the  good 
of  their  native  element. 

I  had  long  since  ceased  putting  them  into  the 
basket, — I'd  no  time  for  that,  besides  it  could  not 
have  held  a  fourth  of  them.  But  at  last  I  got  hold 
of  a  tremendous  fellow.  "  A  ten-pounder,  at  least," 
thought  I.  I  tried  to  bring  him  in  as  usual  ; 
but  no  !  There  was  very  little  of  the  patriot  in  his 
composition  !  Away  he  went,  dig,  dig,  dig,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  "  Trill-U-ll,"  screamed  the  reel ; 
like  lightning  flew  the  line  through  the  flushed 
rings  !  I  knew  it  couldn't  last  long.  "Cluck  !" 
says  the  reel,  in  a  decided  tone.  Still  he  dig,  dig, 
digged  far  out  in  the  depths  of  the  pool.  I  had 
either  to  wade  or  lose  my  tackle.  Ugh  !  it  was  so 
cold  !  My  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth  with  its  very 
chillness.  It  got  gradually  deeper,  and  I  suddenly 
startled  myself  by  plumping  up  to  my  middle  in  a 
hole,  which  had  the  effect  of  dazzling  my  vision 
for  a  few  seconds ;  but  I  felt  I  still  had  the  fish. 
He  began  to  yield  a  little.  He  was  tired  and  sick. 
I  drew  him  cautiously  towards  me.  Bother ! 
instead  of  the  ten-pounder  I  expected,  the  miserable 
thing  would  not  turn  four  ounces  !    I  turned  round 
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to  Dousterswivel  to  express  my  disappointment ;  but 
neither  he  nor  the  heap  of  nol)le-minded  trout  were 
to  be  seen  !      Had  the  diminutive  thief  decamped 

with  them  ?     But  how  on  eartli 

Overcome  by  the  loss  of  my  accustomed  rest,  the 
fatigues  of  tlie  moniing,  and  the  warm  rays  of  tlie 
sun,  I  liad  fallen  asleep,  and  gradually  slipped 
(assisted  perhaps,  in  a  remote  degree,  by  the 
tugging  of  the  fish)  off  the  rock  into  the  water ; 
and  Dousterswivel,  the  enchanted  pond,  and  the 
heroic  trout,  were  only  the  various  fancies  of  a 
dream  ;  but  the  solitary  fish,  the  empty  pannier, 
and  my  dripping  self,  were  sad,  sad  realities  ! 
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